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CQNuvsJED FROM PACE 10: Portuguese Soldiers Shoot 
Into Cror.o of Moiimh: can Miners 

government pays Portuguese colonial officials 
hr. goid for each worker. The colonial author- 
ities then pay the miners in paper currency on 
their return to Mozambique, This export of labor 
is the biggest source of foreign exchange for 
Mozambique f s colonial government, earning about 
$60 million per year, 
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CThis informat’ on comes from a short, article by 
Martin Niclaus in the Guardian) 
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CORRECTION 

In the Vets Demoivstrition story in packet #625, 
on page 1, second column, second paragraph after 
the song lyrics should read: 
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(s ee graphics to go with this storyi /Photos in next 

packet too®) 

ATLANTA POLICE INCREASE REPRESSION AGAINST 
BLACK COMMUNITY AS POLICE CHIEF REFUSES TO GIVE 
UP POSITION 

LIBERATION News Service 

ATLANTA, Georgia (LNS )-»Wednesday , June 26, 
Atlanta was the scene of a violent and bloody con- 
frontation between police and the black community 
unmatched since the civil rights marches of the 

sixties® 

The confrontation occurreddin the middle of 
a series of protests and rallies, which were sparked 
by the police killing of Brandon Gibson, a 17-year 
old black on June 22® On Sunday, June 23, 35 
people were arrested at the Atlanta Police Departme nt 
for holding a rally on government property® 

Then on June 26, Gibson was buried at crowded 
services o Hosea Williams, head of the Atlanta 
Southern Christian Leadership Council (SCLC), had 
originally scheduled a march from Martin Luther 
Ring's grave site to accompany Gobson's body to the 
cemetery® Under pressure from the Governor f s office, 
however, the Gibson family decided not to let their 
son's body be part of the procession.LBut people 
gathered anyway, ready to march® Williams warned 
people that they could expect police violence be- 
cause no permit had been issued® 

At the front of the march moved the old mule 
wagon that had carried the coffin of Martin L u ther 
King, symbolic of the slain Gibson® As the march 
proceeded, specially trained police squad members 
formed a barricade, armed with guns and billy clubs. 
Behind the police line were more police mounted on 
horses o 

As the march met the police line, police 
began pushing the wagon into the crowd. Then they 
attempted to break up the crowd by riding their 
horses through it. Car after car arrived at the 
scene, packed with police. The motorcycle patrol 
roared up, in formation, about 20 strong. At one 
point, it looked as if the police were beginning 
to outnumber the marchers. 

Throughout the melee, there were numerous 
Incidences of police beating and brutalizing the 
demonstrators® In all, there were 15 arrests and 
several, were treated for injuries. 

Police Chief John Inman, away from his office 
for the day, said upon returning, "I have given 
instructions in the past on how to handle these 
types of situations® We had to cope with a lawless 
irresponsible and unruly segment of the society.” 

The next day, some the people decided that 
they would march along the same route until police 
recognized that they had the right to peaceful 

demonstrations 0 

Press conferences and meetings by top city 
officials were held during the day to try to dissuade 
the people from marching. Willy Bolden, one of the 
marchers, told news reporters that morning that 
people were set to march® n But if you see any of 
the crowd throwing things at the cops and creating 
a disturbance, know that those people are under- 
cover cops because our people are committed to a 
peaceful march.” 


To avoid further embarrasment and violence, 
Maynard Jackson, the newly elected black mayor of 
Atlanta, was forced to sign an Executive Ord^XL. a-t 
4t25 calling for a commemorative march at 4s 30® 

The crowd of about 250 marched through the rain 
escorted by the police without incident. 

Several other marches in protest of the kill- 
ings and police tactics have been held since then. 

The anger of the black community is fueled 
by the fact that Atlanta police have murdered 22 
Black people in the last 18 months. Community people 
have been protesting police tactics for some time® 
The People's Coalition to Get Rid of Inman organized 
a People's March on May 27 and 2,000 people gather- 
ed at Martin Luther King's gravesite® Lizz Williams 
read a letter addressed to Mayor Jackson (who 
was invited to the march but didn't show up) to 
the crowd® 

"It is our duty to take this issue into the 
streets where we find it everyday. This is the type 
of civil rights struggle which has brought us to 
this point in history • •• .While waiting for the 
courts to settle the dispute, black people are still 
beaten and abused. . .unjustly harassed by the Decay 
and SWAT squads. We say that if we wait for the 
courts to decide before we take a stand countless 
victims of this legal terror will be harassed and 
brutalized and some will be murdered outright®” 

The letter told the mayor to be careful® "We 
are watching /you’’ to see if you are a servant of the 
people and not our enemy." One participant said 
in response, "the days of electing black officials 
without the "communi ty demanding their responsibility 
to those who put them in fiffice is over." 

Public Safety Committee Hearings on special 
agencies within the police department -- SWAT, 

Decoy Squad and Stake-Out Units -- were held at the 
end of May in response to a Detof Squad shooting 
of a young man on April 19. 

The 19 year old Atlantan, David Jack, Alleged- 
ly attempted to rob a Decoy cop — ’Detective R®L® 
Durham -- disguised as a wino lying in the street 
with money sticking out of his pocket® At the hear- 
ings, Detective Barnes of the Decoy Squad testified 
that Jack had been shot to death without reason. 

Barnes also testified that Decoy Squad leaders 
had told him to falsify his records on the matter, 
and charged that Capt. David Riley, head of the 
Decoy Squad, was a racist, suggesting that he be 
dismissed. 

But the Fulton County Grand Jury which has 
also been investigating this case thought different- 
ly. At the end of June the jury returned no indict- 
me tn and ruled that Detective Durham was justified 
in killing Jack, even though Barnes and another 
detective, Felton Sutton, had testified that the 
shooting was totally unnecessary. 

(Both detectives were "rewarded"for their 
testimony® Barnes has been demoted from detective 
to patrolman for unspecified disciplinary reasons 
and transferred off the Decoy Squad. Sutton was 
arrested when a multi-home lottery raid happened to 
include his home. Police were "mystified and sur- 
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prised" Buttons ihMhbeen • arrested in, .those 

raids© ) 

The Grand^ Jury was so taken with the Decoy 
Squad , in fact, that they recommended that more 
officers be added and that the program be expanded. 

Mayor Jackson is being forced by his elec- 
torate to make some changes in police tactics© 

The new city charter gives the mayor the authority 
to fire heads of city agencies but although he has 
fired the chief of cpoXice* Inman has refused to 
vacate his office® Inman, has filed suit instead 
challenging Jackson’s right to fire him. 

The Georgia Supreme Court ruled this week 
that Jake son dies not have the power to fire 
Inman since Inman was hired under the old city 
charter© However , under the old city charter, 
impeachment proceedings can be brought against 
the controversial police chief and they should 
begin by mid-July© 

In the heart of the struggle between the 
ma|?or and the pollee chief is poliqe behavior and 
tactics© Neither is suggesting Lanf. basic In 
change in the police role as protectors of private 
property©! Jackson has expressed support of "special 
police squads" which are responsible for a great 
deal of police misconduct© To both men, the basic 
question remains whether these squads are effective© 

The Fulton County Grand Jury has backed up 
Inman’s tactics all the way, including planting a 
spy on the Atlanta Voice, Atlanta’s largest weekly 
black newspaper© The spy planting is the first 
case of police media spying discovered in Atlanta© 

The Voice has been extremely critical of the 
Atlanta Police and has printed several important 
exposes© A lead article in the January 26 edition 
provided detailed information on political sur- 
veillance units inside the intelligence division. 
Publication of photos of the units’ leaders as 
well as top-secret facts about the units location 
convinced the Police Department that the Voice 
had a source within police headquarters. 

The police excuse for the plant however was 
their ^alleged suspicion" that two freelance 
writers for the paper had a connection with the 
Symbionese Liberation Army '(SLA). 

On May 18, the Atanta Constitution published 
a front page story that began "Fear that Atlanta 
had been infiltrated by hard-core terrorists on the 
run prompted the planting of an undercover agent 
at the Voice/ 1 implying that Inman was justified 
in his action© 

And the Grand Jury agreed, saying in part, 

"We find justification for establishing an under- 
cover agent to enter . liaison with a subject having 
known radical connections. 

"We find no evidence to indicate that the 
files of the Atlanta Voice were compromised in any 
manner, nor did we find any evidence that the 
undercover officer was there for any purpose other 
than the stated purpose of establishing liaison 
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with radical groups©" 

The. Jury also said it was "unfortunate" that 
the police might appear. as censors of the press, 
and that they should get a court order to do so 
in the future® 

There is no doubt but that the Atlanta police 
department has cracked down on "crime," as Inman 
fights to retain his powerful position. And 
Atlantans are suffering for it© 

— 30— 

(Thanks to the Great Speckled Bird and the 
Atlanta Voice for the information in this story.) 

************************************************** 

COST OF LIVING COUNCIL RUNNING UP BILLS 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— The Cost of Living Council, 
which did so little to keep costs down, is run- 
ning true to form as it closes down, reports 
syndicated columnist Jack Anderson® At a cost 
of almost $1 million to the taxpayer, it has 
shifted 150 of its employees, many of them poli- 
tical appointees, over to the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s payroll. 

Most will be paid full salaries for make- 
work -projects until they find new jobs© 

— 30 — 

************************************************* 

SOMETHING FISHY IN THE AEG 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Dr. DixielLee Ray, head of 
the Atomic Energy Commission (AEG), is a very 
vocal and we].l publicized proponent of nuclear 
energy© She predicts that it will probably be 
"the primary way we generate electricity" in the 
future. 

However, there may be reason to question 
Dr© Ray’s scientific opinion, since her special- 
ty is marine biolgoy with a concentration in 
invertebrates . 

— 30— 

************************************************ 
RONALD REAGAN ALL SET FOR THE GOLDEN YEARS AHEAD 

SACRAMENTO, Ca. ( LNS ) --Governor Ronald 
Reagan of California has reportedly paid a total 
of $16,000 or 4 per cent of his salary as gov- 
ernor, into the state’s pension fund. will 
be eligible for an annual pension of $32,800 
when he te tires in January of 1975© 

For added security, there are cost-of- 
living increases as well as raises to match 
any salary increase for future governors® 

— 30— 

( Thanks to the Weekly People for the above two 
shorts.) 
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[see packets *612 and #619 for additional informa- 
tion on the EPA and herbicide 2,4,5-T] 

FEDERAL AGENCY REFUSES TO BAN HIGHLY POISONOUS 
HERBICIDE LINKED TO BIRTH DEFECTS 

" o , . even if the effects [of chemical de- 
foliant 2,4,5-T] are confined in humans to the 
fetal deaths , skeletal abnormailities and cleft 
\ palates which are produced in experimental animals ^ 
these defects will rightly seem to the victims to 
be Very serious and should not be regarded other- 
wise by Dow [Chemical — manufacturer of the pro- 
duct] . No matter what the economic benefits of 
2, 4, S-T usage ,> „ it should not be allowed if 
there are indications that it may be producing 
birth defects in animals , including humans, in 
the neighborhood of its use . " 

--from an Environmental Defense 
Fund, Consumers Union , and Harrison Wei- 
ford brief submitted March 11, before 
the EPA's pre-hearings on cancellation 
of the herbicide 2,4,5-T. 

WASHINGTON (LNS)~ -After more than three years 
of research to determine the hazard to Americans 
of domestic use of a highly toxic defoliant used 
in the Vietnam War, the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has withdrawn it motions seeking a 
ban on the substance known as 2,4,5-T. 

Although the herbicide has been shown to be 
teratogenic (birth defect producing) ,. and is known 
to contain a highly persistent and toxic contami- 
nant-dioxin--, the EPA stated June 24 that it 
lacked sufficient evidence to press for a ban. 

This means that the herbicide will continue 
to be widely used in the U„S„--for weed and brush 
control, to clear cattle pastures, and to trans- 
form national forests into more profitable timber 
farms --until the EPA itself completes the research 
it says is necessary to prove 2,4,5-T is a health 
hazard. This research will take anywhere between 
two to four years . , 

The Environmental Defense Fund (EDF)- -which 
had been cooperating with the EPA on the case-- 
objected to the EPA's decision as an "ominous pol- 
icy shift." 

"The responsibilities of EPA in this area are 
to determine whether there is a credible doubt con- 
cerning possible adverse effects of the pesticide, 
and if so, to suspend and/or cancel registrations 
unless and until the doubt is resolved," challenged 
the EDF in a statement sent to the EPA. 

"If EPA takes upon itself the ultimate burden, 
of proof regarding a toxic product ' s safety , not 
only will it remove much incentive on the part of 
the registrant's [2,4,5-T's manufacturers] to do 
so, but will also impose upon itself an impossible 
task in direct conflict with its own earlier pol 
icy and the legislative intent of the Federal En- 
vironmental Pesticide Control Act, of 1972." 

The EPA, however, has denied that their action, 
represents any policy shift. They justify their 
decision on the grounds that the test for evidence 
of dioxin concentration in food and the environment 
is unreliable. 

Even recognizing this, however, the EDF main 
tains there is sufficie nt evidence to warrant tak 
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ing the herbicide off the market. "The mere ex- 
istence of a substantial doubt as to whether a 
•pesticide is injurious to public health is in it- 
self sufficient grounds for suspension and/or can- 
cellation of registrations of the pesticide." 

That the safety of the herbicide is at the 
very least "questionable", is undeniable in light 
of the evidence. 2,4,5-T is a chlorinated hydro- 
carbon which has itself been shown to be terato- 
genic. However, what makes it a far more serious 
environmental health hazard is the fact that it 
contains tetradioxin--an extremely toxic and stable 
chemical, which therefore persists in the envir- 
onment over time. 

Dioxin is ever-present in 2,4,5-T, insepara- 
ble from it, and even produced by "pure" 2,4,5-T 
under specific conditions of heat and light. 

It is considered by many experts to be one of 
the most toxic environmental poisons , ' even surpas- 
sing DDT as a peril. Dr. Meselson, s, Harvard Uni- 
versity biochemist who was one of the principle 
scientists to study the effects of 2,4,5-T in Viet- 
nam, described it as "slightly more toxic than the 
most toxic nerve gas developed for war-time use." 

Dr. Jacqueline Verret, a Supervisory Chemist 
for the U.S. Food and Drig Administration warns 
that it is "100 ti 1,000,000 times as dangerous 
in producing birth defects as the notorious thal- 
idomide. " 

The Bionetics Research Study by the National 
Cancer Institute revealed that, applied to labora- 
tory rats and mice, "all dosages, routes and strains 
resulted in increased incidence of abnormal fetus- 
es." Fetuses miscarried with no eyes, faulty eyes, 
cystic kidneys, cleft palates, enlarged livers, 
damage to heart, liver, skeletal musculature, lungs, 
and reproductive organs. 

Many similar deformities appeared in Vietnam- 
ese children during the 1960s, paralleling the rise 
of 2,4,5-T spraying in Vietnam as a military defol- 
I ant . 

Largely due to the urging of the scientific 
community, 2,4,5-T was banned in 1971 from wartime 
use, and the EPA severely limited its domestic uses 
(no spraying around the home, garden, recreational 
areas, or where water contamination would occur). 

The 2,4,5-T which is presently being produced 
has a dioxin content about 1% of what was used in 
Vietnam. This however does not render it harmless-- 
for most scientific evidence suggest that there ex- 
ists no "threshold" of "no-effect" dose levels for 
dioxin; thus it will accumulate over time and ul- 
timately present the same teratogenic hazard. 

This is the critical point which scientists 
Lave been trying to establish, and although evi- 
dence is at this point inconclusive, as the EDF 
rets it. "It Is only prudent to assume that any 
evel of exposure of pregnant women to TCDD (di- 
oxin) is unsafe." 

The EPA recognizes that 2,4,5-T poses a "po- 
s::.fgtial"hazard, --hence their initial call for can- 
cellation hearings, their present plans for con- 
tinued research, and their decision to uphold ex- 
isting restrictions on the use of 71, 4,5-T. 
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However, in light of this awareness of the 
herbicide's hazards, their recent decision is 
at best inconsistent. The EDF writes, "We are 
at a loss to understand why for the larger vol- 
ume and food uses of 2,4,5-T [to clear land for 
pasture, timber forests, and certain food crops] 
EPA is willing to permit continued use of the 
environment as the registrant's laboratory, and 
the population at large as their unwilling gui- 
nea pigs." 

Criticizing additional inconsistencies in 
the EPA's position, they write, "We are further 
perplexed why EPA permits Silvex, almost iden- 
tical to 2,4,5-T in all pertinent chemical par- 
ticulars , to be continued to be used for the 
very purposes (home and garden, recreational 
areas , and areas where contamination of drink- 
ing water could occur) for which 2,4,5-T has 
long since been cancelled, a cancellation you 
have now just affirmed. Surely this anomaly 
demands redress." 

The EPA hearings were supposed to deal with 
possible restrictions for these other products 
as well. 

But given the EPA's past performance, there 
is no basis for optimism. In late May the agen- 
cy was criticized by the General Accounting Of- 
fice (which monitors federal agencies) for their 
inadequate efforts to review those pesticides 
already on the market which may pose a hazard. 

According to the 1972 Environmental Pesti- 
cide Control Act, all those pesticides on the 
market prior to the act would be subject to the 
EPA's review. However, suspension of a product's 
registration is possible only with evidence of 
"imminent hazard," and hence is very rarely in- 
voked since this is so difficult to establish. 

Stephanie Harris of the Washington D.C. 
Health Research Group charged, "If people aren't 
dropping dead, then it's no 'imminent hazard".' 

-30- 

'-see w 623 for a velated stdryl . : ” 

ONTARIO WOMEN'S GKuUPS PROTEST AIRLINE'S 
RACIST AND SEXIST ADS 

TORONTO (LNS) — Complaints by two Ontario 
women's groups against Air Jamaica's sexist and 
racist advertising have caused the airline to re- 
view its ads in Canada. In some ads, stewardesses 
working for Air Jamaica are referred to as"beau- 
tiful tropical birds" who "make you feel good 
all over." 

In a letter of complaint addressed to the 
Jamaican trade commissioner, the Ontario Committee 
on the Status of Women wrote that the airline's 
ads "simply utilize and exploit a concept of rac- 
ism and anti -feminism, which when truly considered 
are quite appalling. " 

The ads, the letter pointed out, "are an ap- 
peal to a white supremicist attitude, selling wo- 
men, and black women at that, to a group of afflu- 
ent white males ostensibly willing 1 and eager to 
- ’have more than a plane ride* and partake of 

__ the joys of being made to'feel good all over'." 
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DOW MANIPULATES STATISTICS TO DISTORT 
SAFETY OF 2,4,5-T 

Dow Chemical has built a huge financial em- 
pire on dangerous, often deadly, chemicals. Dur- 
ing the early days of Vietnam war protests, Dow-- 
which manufactures napalm- -was one of the first 
corporate giants singled out for their complicity 
in the war. Through products such as napalm, 
2,4,5-T, and other industrial chemicals, Dow has 
grown to be the 38th largest corporation in the 
United States in terms of sales, with 1973 sales 
totalling over $3 billion. 

Sole marketer of the compound from which it 
and two other concerns produce 2,4,5-T, Dow Chem- 
ical has always contended that its product poses 
no significant health hazard. However, the re- 
search "evidence" Dow cites to defend its posi- 
tion is frequently misrepresented to suit its 
bias. 

The Environmental Defense Fund (EDF) has doc- 
umented several cases where Dow had underestimated 
hazards, miscalculated research results, and actu- 
ally cited research in support of a position which 
the authors of that research had themselves at- 
tacked. 

In one case Dow pointed to the experiments of 
Neubert and Dillman as proof of the existence of 
no-effect or threshold levels for dioHn! The au- 
thors themselves however state in their report 
that ". . .we are completely aware of the fact 
that there is no 'threshold dose', we use this 
term for convenience ..." 

In another case, Dow underestimates by a fac- 
tor of four the possible hazard to humans of dioxin 
exposure from food. This is due not only to arith- 
metic errors, but more crucially to their defini- 
tion of "the population at risk." 

Although earlier limitations on 2,4,5-T pro- 
hibit it from being sprayed on most food crops, 
these do not apply to rice. Justifying this omis- 
sion, Dow presents possible exposure figures 
based on the average rice consumption of the entire 
population of the U.S. instead of that segment 
which has a high intake of rice in their daily di- 
et. 

plus they assume that the average intake of 
rice is 6 grams per day (1.5 cooked tablespoons) -- 
an extremely low intake for someone who is relying 
on rice as their dietary staple. In China, for 
example, 50 grams per day of raw rice has been es- 
timated to be the required average daily intake -- 
a significant point since much of the U.S. rice 
crop is imported by Asian countries. 

As the EDF writes, "To assume . . . that a 
single undifferentiated population is involved 
leads one to the arithmetically correct, but re- 
alistically ridiculous position that 1.5 table- 
spoons per day of cooked rice is a high consump- 
tion." 

end of box 
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INDIAN LAND IN SO. DAKOTA; THE GOV'T TAKES IT FROM 
THE INDIANS & GIVES IT TO THE RANCHERS 

LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note: The following story f taken in 
part from the Jvne 3 1974 issue of Akwesasne Notes s 
details the BlA's unauthorised use of Indian land, on 
the Oglala Sioux 'Pine Nidge Reservation in south- 
west South Dakota . 

In the past 3 the Oglala Sioux held their land 
aorrmunally and made, full use of it — hunting 3 graz- 
ing animals 3 planting small crops 3 gathering wood 
for fuel and herbs for medicine. But in the late 
1800s t the federal government stepped in to divide 
the land up among the tribe . 

Passed dawn several generations 3 Oglala land- 
owners now own pieces of land so small that they 
are virtually useless by themselves . The BIA then 
hands the land over by way of "leases" to large 
white ranchers who use it as their awn. 

Stripped of their land and way of life t the 
Oglala Sioux now live in extreme poverty. Unemploy- 
ment on the reservation 3 as an most s is very high.) 

PINE RIDGE, So. Dakota (LNS)--lt happened in 
1970. A real estate agent knew a man who wanted to 
rent land belonging to Hildegard Catches. The agent 
asked Catches if she would be willing to rent, but 
she Ignored the offer. The agent rented Catches' 
land anyway, signing a contract on her behalf . He 
said he had her written permission to do so, but he 
d I d not . 

U „S . Bureau of Indian Affai rs (BI A) records show 
that such land transactions happen al 1 the time on 
the Pine Ridge- Reservation . Records also show that 
the unauthorized transactions involved thousands of 
landowners and hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
acres of land. 

The "real estate agent" is the U.S, Government, 
as represented by the BIA. 

Most of the landowners are Oglala Sioux. The 
renters are cattle ranchers, some of them mi 1 1 ional res 

The situation which allows -- in fact encourages 
-- the unauthorized land transactions is complex. 

Hildegard Catches is, in many respects, a typi- 
cal Pine Ridge landowner. She owns' Interests in seven 
parcels of land. She is a 2/1 5th owner of three par- 
cels, a 1 / H 5th owner of another, a 4/I35th owner of 
another, a 2/1 35th owner of another and a 1 / 90 th 
owner of another. She owns nothing outright and her 
total interests add up to 159.87 acres. 

The land she owns was originally alloted her 
forebears through the Allotment Act of March 3, 1889, 
which gave each male Oglala Sioux householder 640 
acres, his spouse 320 acres, and their children 
: 60 acres each. As the original landowners died, ine 
land was divided among, the heirs, and as the heirs 
died the land was divided up among their heirs. 

Eugene Eggleston, a BIA range conservationist 
for the Pine Ridge Agency, estimates there are now 
about 830,000 acres of allotted land. The land has 
about 7,000 owners who have about 45,000 separate 
ownership interests. 


This complexity of ownership [caused by restric- 
tions in the federal law] creates problems because 
large tracts of land are necessary for the main ' . 
industry in the area — cattle raising, which is dom- 
inated by large white ranchers. To get around this 
problem the BIA has divided the reservation Into 
347 "range units," parcels of land ranging from 
320 acres to more than 27,000 acres. 

The grazing rights on these range units are put 
up for bids every five years [the current five-year 
period runs from November 1, 1970 to October 31, 1975] 
and according to federal regulations, the permits 
are granted to ranchers only after "proper authority" 
has been obtained on "all Indian allotments" within 
the range units . 

But Eggleston says that In 1970 only about 25%, 
of the Oglala landowners gave permission for grazing 
permits. Catches was one of those who did not, yet 
permits for her land were granted. 

Catches is listed as an "0" in the computer 
code which designates whether she gave authority for 
grazing permits. The "0" means she "could not be 
located," which, if true, would legally give the BIA 
the right to grant the permits without her specific 
authors ty . 

But Hildegard Catches is easy to locate. She 
lives on the reservation, teaches at a school only 
a few miles from BIA offices In the village of Pine 
Ridge, and in January she ran for public office and 
was the third highest vote-getter in her district. 

One of Catches' pieces of property has 16 co- 
owners. Only one of them gave authority for a grazing 
permit, yet the permit was granted. On another piece 
of her property, there are 28 co-owners. Only four 
signed permits but the permit was granted. 

In Catches ' case, as in many others, the amounts 
of money involved are small since she owns such little 
pieces of land and because the BIA offers bargain 
prices to the ranchers who lease Indian land. On 
one of her properties she gets $11.19 a year in 
grazing fees and on another she gets $70.53. 

Eggleston claims the majority of the landowners 
want their land to be grazed so they can collect 
the rents and fail to grant authority simply because 
they know the BIA will carry out their wishes without 
specs f i c authors ty. 

If any landowner objects to having their land 
used by others, a grazing permit will not be Issued 
for that land. But the landowner must come forward 
and make a specs fi c objection before the BIA will 
deny a permit. 

Even then the landowner has little assurance 
that their land will not be used by others. BIA 
regulations demand that land without grazing permits 
be fenced out by ranchers who control the land around 
it. If the rancher, does not build a fence, he must 
make a deposit equal to the amount of annual rent 
which would ordinarily be charged for the unpermitted 
land. If the rancher's cattle trespass onto the un- 
permitted land, the rancher must forfeit the deposit 
to the landowners. 

The effect of this regulation is that the rancher, 
if he chooses, can let his cattle graze on unpermitted 
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land. The only penalty he must pay is the rent he 
would have to pay if he were renting the land legally. 

Another kind of tenant land use which exists 
on the reservation Ss leasing, in which the rancher 
signs a five-year contract with the landowner for 
use of the land. The leases are binding contracts 
whereas grazing permits can be revoked at the end 
of any yearly grazing period. 

Six of Catches' seven parcels of land are under 
grazing permits. The seventh is leased. Catches 
did not giver-permission 'to have her land leased and 
says that the agency superintendent forged her name 

on the contract. 

The superintendent did not, in fact, forge her 
name. He signed his name "on behalf of" Catches, 
citing a regulation allowing him to do so. The reg- 
ulation says the superintendent may sign for "Indians 
who have given superintendent written authorization 
to execute leases on their behalf." But the lease 
on file In the vault of the B I A real property office 
does not include a written authorization from Catches 
and she maintains she never signed anything. 

Another Catch 22 situation used by the BIA has 
to do with the rules for "incompetents." The BIA 
assumes that any normal sane person would want to 
lease out their land rather than let it sit idly. 

Thus if a person will give permission, the lease is 
signed. And if the person refuses to give permission, 
she or he is deemed to be incompetent — and the 
lease is still signed, but this time by the BIA. 

Catch 22. 

**$***********************^ - P***** ******************* 

500 ASIAN WORKERS STRIKE IN BRITIAN; 

WOMEN PROTEST SPEED-UP, SEX § RACE BIAS 
BY U.S;. MULTINATIONAL 

LEICESTER, England (LNS)--Over 500 Asian work- 
ers, mostly women, have been on strike at the Im- 
perial Typewriter factory in Leicester, England for 
over two months following a walkout by 40 women of 
one department on May 1. The women walked out because 
of the company's refusal to pay bonuses in full for 
periods ranging back as far as 1972. Strikers also 
charged the company with impossible production tar- 
gets, and race, and sex discrimination. 

Although the company has fired 380 striking 
workers, and their union, the Transport and General 
Workers Union (TGWU) has refused to support the 
strike, strikers haVe continued to hold grievance 
meetings and have maintained picket lines of 50 
people. A solidarity committee publicizes the strike 
and raises money for the strikers, who are not eli- 
gible for strike pay. 

Women strikers complain that work speed de- 
termines not only bonuses but even basic pay. "I 
assemble motors in the store department," explained 
a woman who is a widow and a mother of three chi Id- ; 
ren. "When I first started working here I had to 
make 14 motors per hour. But then they raised the tar- 
get to 16 and then to 18 and so on. Now it's 22. 

"To work at that speed we can't even drink a cup 
of tea. We all said 22 is too high. However hard we 
work we can never make more than that --and unless w e 
make more we don't get any bonus. But ! on top of that 
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if we make less than 22--say 20 or 21--they cut 
some money from our basic pay." 

Until 1968, Imperial--the British subsidiary 
of the U.S. multinational Litton Industries--em- 
ployed only white workers in its Hartford, Con- 
necticut plant. Following Imperial's move to 
Leicester the company has cut tax and labor costs 
considerably. Eleven hundred of its 1600 workers 
are now Asians, mostly from East Africa. 

A key demand of the strikers is that manage- 
ment stop using race to divide the workers. Speak- 
ing of her department, one woman noted, "About 30 
women work in our shop--mostly Asian, but also 
some whites and West Indians. None of us ever got 
promotions as the white women get the better jobs. 

I heard from someone that in our ^section they pay 
different rates. They don't have a fixed rate 
for everybody. 

"White women also get jobs of their choice... 
but we have to do what the [machine] setter gives 
us to do." 

The Asian women compete also with men. "My 
basic pay is 18 pounds but the men get 25 pounds. 

It shouldn't be like that — we do the same work after 
all." 

In addition, the established union--the Trans-' 
port and General Workers Union (TGWU) — is under 
attack by strikers. 

"Don't get me wrong," a woman striker explained. 
"I'm not against unions — but our union is no dif- 
ferent than management and our shop steward, she 
hardly ever talks to us. We can't see any differ- 
ence between her and the supervisor. Yet she is 
with the union and he is with the management. She 
didn't come out on strike with us — she didn't even 
want to hear about it. There's another one just 
like her in my friend's department." 

The strikers have pressured union officials 
for recognition in order that negotiations with 
management can begin. But' the union says it does 
not want to alienate its non-striking white employees, 
and advocates return to work, promising that "their 
[the strikers'] problems will be looked into." 

"They have no legitimate grievances, " claims 
George Bromley, a union negotiator for 30 years. 

"This is not an isolated incident, these things will 
continue for many years to come. But in a civilized 
society, the majority view will prevail. Some 
people must learn how things are done." 

One of the workers*' demands is that the trade 
union hold elections that are democratic. 

—30- 

Thanks to Peoples News Service, in England. 

• SULFURIC ACID RAINS ON JAPAN 

TOKYO, Japan (LNS) --Thousands of Tokyo residents 
suffered bloodshot, painful or swollen eyes in e&tfy 
July because of the sulfuric acid content of inter- 
mittent misty rains. 

The acid content, twenty times higher than 
normal, came from auto and industrial emissions 
according to government pollution experts. -30- 
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C. ARNHOLT SMITH HIT WITH NEW FRAUD CHARGES: 
INVESTIGATION LEAVES BENEFICIARIES OF MASSIVE 
SWINDLE UNNAMED 

LIBERATION News Service 

SAN DIEGO, Cal l f . (LNS) --The financial world 
of long-time Nixon crony C. Arnholt Smith received 
yet another blow on July 3 when Smith and one of 
his top aides were hit with a 25 count federal con- 
spiracy Indictment on fraud charges . The indict- 
ment, returned by a federal grand jury in San Diego, 
represents’ the first criminal charges brought against 
Smi th arid one of his associates, Ph ? 1 ! p ' A 
Toft, as a result of their fraudulent activities 
that eventually toppled one of the ; largest' bariks 
In the country. 

The indictment charged that Smith and Toft con- 
spired to use the borrowing power of Smith's con- 
glomerate, West gate -Cal i forn ia, and its subsidiaries 
to get fraudulent loans from United States National 
Bank (USNB) . In all, Smith and Toft diverted about 
$170 million Sn loans from USNB---of which Smith was 
chairman at the timeL-causing the bank to fold last 
October in what was the largest failure in U.S. 
banking history. 

The 4 A -page indictment charges Smith and Toft 
with conspiracy, misapplication of bank funds, mak- 
ing false statements to bank examiners and making 
false entries in bank records. Each man could be 
sentenced to up to five years on each count. In 
addition, Smith could face up to $170,000 in fines 
and Toft as much as $130,000. 

Basically, the new indictment asserts that a 
running scheme from about January, 1969 through 
April, 1973, diverted loans made by USNB to Westgate, 
Westgate subsidiaries, and the British Columbia In- 
vestment Co. to unidentified parties. British Col- 
umbia Investment was formerly owned by Smith but is 
now controlled by Kansas City businessman M.J. Coen, 
reputed to have connections with organized crime. 

To further conceal the loans' existence, the 
Indictment explains that special checking accounts 
were opened at USNB and used "by the defendents as 
secret channnels for the deposit and movement of 
money asqui red through loans from U.S. National 
Bank and other sources." The ultimate purpose of 
the money, however, was left unknown by the indict- 
ment. Of this the indictment says only that the 
funds were used by the defendants "and certain other 
ent I ties 

Exactly who benefitted from Smith's wheeling 
and dealing is exactly what many people fear will 
never be revealed by the investigations. In addi- 
tion to Coen, the name of California agribusiness 
magnate Hollis Roberts, a major figure in the att- 
empt to crush the United Farm Workers, has also been 
linked to the fraudulent loans. To date, however, 
no action has been taken to find out how the fraud- 
ulent funds were used. 


Steward stepped in and balled him out. 

Charges against Steward's actions were ex- 
plored during the 1972 confirmation hearings of 
former Attorney General Richard Kfeindienst, but 
the investigation was curtailed over the protests 
of a minority of the Senate Judi ciary Committee. 

Kleindienst has since confessed to lying 
during the hearings concerning his role in the 
Watergate cove rup arid was given a suspended sen- 
tence for perjury. Justice Department officials 
labeled Steward's actions "highly improper" but 
refused to remove him from office. Steward has 
been neither reappointed nor replaced since his 
four year term expired last October. 

At one time, Smith was one of Nixon's closest 
friends and largest contributors. In return for 
his generous funding of Nixon's I960 and 1968 
campaigns, Smith received a choice seat next to 
Nixon to watch the 1968 election returns on tele- 
vision. Recently, though, Nixon has sought to 
put some d i stance -between himself and Smith. 

The Committee to ReElect the President (CREEP) 
reportedly returned as much as $ 200,000 in 1972 
contributions to Smith at about the time the IRS. 
was putting a lien on Smith's assets for unpaid 
back taxes. 

But despite the fact that Smith and Nixon 
are no. longer chummy in public, it seems he has 
been getting some help from someone "upstairs." 

The initial fraud charges brought against Smith 
and Toft in May, 1973 brought only fines and 
forced resignation from their positions in the 
Westgate firm. 

Similarly, the Internal Revenue Service went 
easy on Smith when in August, 1973, it attached 
a $ 22.8 million lien against his assets for unpaid 
taxes in 1 969 . Despite being one of the most mas- 
sive tax fraud cases in U.S. history, the IRS 
chose to handle it as a civil case rather than 
a criminal one. (Much the same way in which the 
case over Nixon's unpaid taxes was handled.) 

Though no longer an office holder of either, 
Smith remains the principle shareholder of the 
bank (which was purchased after its collapse by 
Crocker Bank of San Francisco) and Westgate-Cal i - 
fornia. Smith also remains chairman of Air Cali- 
fornia and Golconda Corp., both partially owned 
by Westgate. Toft remains as director of both 
compan i es . 

Not many people believe that Smith will ever 
see the inside of a jail cell as a result of these 
charges. Certainly, that would not be as important 
as finding out who those "certain other entities" 
were that reaped the harvest of the fraudulent 
transactions. But, given the pace of the inves- 
tigation to date, that is probably a secret that 
Smith will take with him to his grave. - 30 - 


In a similar situation two years ago, a grand 

jury investigation into possible illegal contribu- The Manufacturing Chemists Association esti- 

tions by Smith to the 1968 Nixon election campaign mates that only 8% of job accidents are accused 
was sabotaged when a U.S. Attorney quashed a sub- by human error . 



poena of an important witness. When the grand jury 
wanted Smith associate Harry Thornton to testify on 
the campaign contributions . U.S. Attorney Harry 
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PUERTO RICAN POLITICAL ACTIVIST 'FIGHTS EX- 
TRADITION FROM CANADA 

(Editor ’ e notes The following is an edited ver- 
sion of an article written by Fred Johnson that app- 
eared in, the April- June issue of Amex-Canada, which 
is published by Amexxcan exiles living in Canada®) 

MONTREAL , Canada (LNS)~ Raul Estremera, a 26- 
year- old Puerto Rican political activist from New York 
Git y, was captured by the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 
lice (RCMP ) in February and immediately ordered to ap- 
pear before a special immigration inquiry on charges 
of: being in Canada illegally and possessing false ID 
papers e He had been living in Canada for about a year. 
On February 5, a deportation order was issued turning 
Estremera over to U.S« authorities® 

Esteemer a 0 s lawyer , Bernard Mergler , immediately 
appealed the decision on the grounds that Estremera 
faces certain death if he is returned to the ,U®S® . 
Estremera has asked for political asylum* stating 
that he fled to Canada in order to escape political 
p e rse c u t i o n ® 

Tide FBI alleges that Estremera is a cop-killer* 
wanted for armed robbery® The New York Police Depart- 
ment (NYPD) 'has gone to great lengths to associate 
him .with the Black Liber aton Army (BLA) a black group 
labeled by the New York Police as ’’cop-killers” * a 
charge which Estremera has denied in court® And the 
Montreal Stax* on March 14* announced that Estremera 
was wanted’ ten charges of bank robbery and attempts 
on the lives of two policemen®” ' 

A detachment of FBI. and NYPD men were sent to 
testify afthe appeal hearings held on February 20 
and March X3-15® The court rejected Estremera’ s 
appeal * claiming he constituted a threat to the 
national security of Canada and that he, did not 
have a ’’well-founded fear of being persecuted for 
reasons of race* religion* nationality* membership 
in a particular group* or political opinion®” 

The Royal Canadian Mounted Police have Estremera 
as a maximum security prisoner*, On the way to his 
hearings and back* Estremera was placed in manacles 
and leg-shackles® His guard kept a loaded revolver 
stuck against his heado 

Merglers law offices have been raided by the 
RCMP in search of evidence and the phones of Estre- 
mera ■ s friends and supporters in Montreal have been 
tapped o 

In jail Estremera has been singled out* his 
mail is heavily censored* letters are” lost’, 1 social 
workers have refused to see him* he has been put in 
solitary confinement, and he has been denied medical 
treatment for a, throat infection on the pretext that 
be must be kept, ready to go at any moment® 

The clue to why the FBI and the NYPD want Est- 
remera so badly lies in his history of political ac- 
tivism in his community on Manhattan’s Lower East 
Side,® Xh Is a r e a 1 a / 1 % S p an I. s h ( who ar e m a 1 n 1 y 
Puerto Rican) , lh% biacR, 8% Chinese* and the rest 
wfrrf te 0 

E s tremer a’ s interest in community work and a 
c omiTU t men t t o P u e rto Ric an 1 nd epe nd ence than g r ew 
out of his experiences in the U®S ® led him into grass 
roots organ i, z In g in the. New York ghettos where he 
worked mainly with kids® 


”X have during my lifetime in the Puerto Rican 
ghetto in New York,” said Estremera, ’’discovered 
that Puerto Rican youth are being victimized by drug 
traffickers, who have crushed and enslaved an enor- 
mous number of the youth by making them become 
addicts ® ” 

Together with a small group of ftiends, 

Estremera began organizing anti-drug programs creating 
first the Community Against Narcotics for Youth 
(CANDY) and then God’s Work Against Poverty and 
Oppression (GWAPO), both of which received wide 
community support® 

GWAPO offered medical care, a drug- treatment 
program, and education and health services® Estre- 
mera was active in organizing a political education 
program and helped set up political schools, and b 
breakfast programs in the ghetto and in some churches, 
attracting the wholehearted support of people like 
Father Powis, pastor of the Church of Our Lady of 
Presentation in Brooklyn® 

Estremera also played an important role In get- 
ting Luis Fuentes elected community superintendent 
of schools in NYC’s District 1, the first Puerto 
Rican in the city’s history to hold the post® 

Asked at the hearing what he meant by community 
work, Estremera replied, ”In the U .S. there are 
people which are called minority, there is the need 
of housing® • ®health needs, food and shelter • ® ® the 
community in which we live should be cleaned up oe > 0 
people should have the basic needs of food, land, 
housing fit for the shelter of human beings®” 

GWAPO took the offensive in their war against 
drug pushers and whenever one was identified, he was 
robbed-- the money going back into the community via 
Father Powis and other organizations — the heroin 
into a sewer® 

To publicize their work, but not their names as 
the pushers had powerful friends, GWAPO published a 
newspaper, The People’s Voice, a community paper ”of, 
by and for the people,” which featured hard-hitting 
articles in both Spanish and English® Some included® 
’’The Political Mess Our Schools Have Become,” ’’To- 
gether We Stand, Puerto Rican and Black,” ’’What 
the People Want from Model Cities,” and ”A Warning 
to Landlords®” 

The last page of each edition ran a column en- 
titled "Who’s Who in Death Dealing” giving names, 
descriptions, addresses, and favorite drop points 
of known pushers® For example, in the May 24, 1971 
edition was: 

”No® 7- -Dutch Shultz--6f t® , dark hair and eyes , 
heavy set, believed to drive a 1971 Imperial car 
(license KR7461) . This is a big time rat that uses 
neighborhood kids to push his poison. Two of his 
drop off points are the bar "Trio" located on St. 

Johns between Howard and Ralph and "Happy House 
Lounge" on the corner of St. Marks and Hopkinson, 
right, around the corner on St. Marks are 3 two- 
family red brick houses and drug traffic is going 
on in these vacant houses also e " 

GWAPO informed local police, city council mem- 
bers, and New York politicians about drugs in the 
community every chance they got but the authorities 
turned a deaf ear. However, at least one of the wit- 
nesses at Estremera* s appeal hearings testified that 
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bringing about the Knapp Commission which opened pub- 
lic hearings in 1971 leading to the Knapp Report on 
corruption in the NYPD. 

With the Commission, things began to jump. 

D utch Schultz, one. of the biggest dealers protected 
by the police, was captured by Federal authorities 
and convicted on a narcotics charge a few months 
after his name appeared in The People's Voice. 

Frank Brasco , an important New York politician was 
accused of Mafia connections by the Voice. Soon after, 
he was indicted in connection with organized crime. 

And there were others. 

When the People's Voice began publishing the v 
names of cops known to be pushers, the roof came 
down hard. What GWAPO had discovered was a loose 
system in which cops busted small-time pushers, con- 
fiscated their stashes and then pedaled to their 
own dealers. This had the effect of weeding out the 
inefficient and small-time pushers while offering big- 
time operators with organized money behind them 
security and a larger share of the market. 

Police harassment of the group increased, and 
the identities of individual members were made known 
around town. Estremera told the Appeal Board, "I 
have come to the inevitable conclusion that the 
civilian, and police authorities have become corrupt 
and that this drug plague serves the purpose of im- 
moblilizing my compatriots from becoming conscious 
of the need to support the cause of independence 
for my country. 

"In view of my stand, newspapers have declared 
that 1 have been marked for death by the Mafia, 
which profits from the dirty work of the drug 
traffic, amd which 'infects U.S. society and the 
community of the Puerto Ricans, whilst the author- 
ities remain either incompetent or acquiescent." 

Something had indeed been set in motion against 
GWAPO. Pulio Rodan, one of its members, was report- 
ed dead one year after his sudden transfer from the 
New York House of Detention to a mental institution. 

An informer who gave information to The People's 
Voice (September 24, 1970) on a noted pusher, Bill 
Wright, was found stabbed in the back, and yet 
another barely escaped being run over by speeding 
cars on several occassions. At this point Paul 
Chandler, a GWAPO organizer, left the U.S. for 
Europe and Africa, and Raul Estremera, who found 
himself implicated by the police in a bank robbery , 
fled to Canada to "find political asylum. . .or per- 
haps entry into another country." 

In one of his pronouncements about the Symbio- 
nese Liberation Army in February of 1974, Attorney 
General William B. Saxbe claimed that Estremera 
was part of "a national terrorist conspiracy. 

"If I am returned to the U.S. ," Estremera told 
the Appeal Board, "I shall not be safe either in the 
hands of the police, in detention or at liberty. 

If they (police) can go all the way across the nation 
to the other coast and intimidate my family and 
pull rifles and shotguns on my younger brothers and 
on their families with their children present, they 
can definitely kill me wherever in the nation I go. 

"The Mafia and their paid stooges inside and 
outside the political system of the United States 


constitute a political authority with power of life 
and death, and powers of political oppression, and 
they have publicly announced that they will kill 
me in order to suppress my political struggle which 
necessarily involves the fight against this profit- 
able drug traffic." 

•k k it 

Raul Estremera' s case is being appealed to the 
Federal Courts in Canada. Moral support in the form 
of letters can be sent to Raul c/o Bernard Mergler , 
210 St. Catherine East, 2nd Floor, Montreal , Quebec. 
Contributions are badly needed also and can be sent 
to the Raul Estremera Defense Committee at the 
same address. 

—30— 

************************************************** 

ARMED FORCES MEDIA HEAD COMPUTERIZES TO 
SUPPRESS THE NEWS 

WASHINGTON (LNS)— John Broger, head of all Armed 
Forces media, is setting up -a multimillion dollar 
computer system to guarantee that GIs overseas will 
be hearing only the radio news that coincides with 
his own conservative opinions. 

Although the Pentagon insists that the com- 
puters are just to make it easier and cheaper to 
take programs from the commercial networks and put 
them on military broadcasts, memos revealed by 
syndicated columnist Jack Anderson say otherwise. 

One memo describes setting up a "touch keyboard 
in the Director's (Broger' s) office. The digital 
system will provide... 20 remote lines and 8 local 
sources to be selected by the Pentagon." 

Reduced to simple English, this means that 
human reporters, who sometimes are able to tell the 
truth to the troops despite Broger, are being re- 
placed by pre-recorded tapes. And Broger will have 
his finger on the trigger. 

Already, Broger has systematically purged 
independant-minded news reporters from the taxpayer- 
supported paper Stars and Stripes (called Stars 
and Lies by GIs In West Germany.) 

Some of the computerized equipment has already 
been installed. "The computerized system is stead- 
ily being increased to off-line a greater portion 
of the broadcast day," one of Broger 's memos states. 

"In about two weeks, we will try going with 
(some shows) with no back up from the news f loor o" 

And in case you're wondering where Broger' s 
news tastes run to, the memos mention, says Ander- 
son: "pompous statements by Pentagon officials on 
regulations, stories on Nixon prayer breakfasts 
and such conservative commentators as Paul Harvey." 

— 30— 

************************************************** 

"The problem in America is not that the 
top 100 corporate men violate the law; the 
problem is they write the laws." 

--Nicholas Johnson, former Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) head. 

************************************************** 
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[See packets #558, #564, #599 and #601 for back- 
ground and graphics on the Brookside miners 

strike, ] 

COAL COMPANY THREATENS TO EVICT EIGHT FAMILIES 
OF STRIKING HARLAN COUNTRY MINERS FROM THEIR HOMES: 
"WE DON’T INTEND TO MOVE" 

HARLAN COUNTY, Kentucky (LNS) --Eight miners' 
families have received notice that they will be e- 
victed from their company-owned homes near the ’ 
Eastover Mining Company’s Brookside mine. They 
are among 140 miners who have been on strike for 
one year against Eastover for recognition of a 
United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) contract. 

"It's the ones the most active in the strike 
that got the eviction notices," said Susan Noe, 
whose family is one of the eight to be evicted. 

She has been active in the strike as a member of 
the Brookside Women's Club, formed to strengthen 
the strike and keep scabs from working the mine. 

Her husband, Carl, has been one of the most 
militant strikers. Last winter he narrowly mis- 
sed being killed when a bullet aimed at him lodged 
in the back of the seat of his truck, an inch or 
two from his spine. 

On May 3, Carl and another miner helped to 
catch an official of the Southern Labor Union 
(SLU) while the official was attempting to bribe 
them to help to break the strike. SLU is a 
company- control led union used by coal companies in 
Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee to keep the UMWA ' 
from organizing their mines. 

"We don't intend to move, " said Susan Noe. 
"They may force us to- -if it's a choice between 
moving and going to jail, we'll move. 

"Not that we'll be leaving a great deal, but 
at least there's a roof over our head. A years 
strike and nobody has the money to go and buy a 

house. 

About the conditions in the coal camp, the 
houses are all run down; they're about ready to 
tumble to the ground. People ask, 'Why do you 
live in company houses?* All I can say is, we 
can't find any place else to move to, there's such 
a housing shortage in Harlan County and around." 

Most of the houses have no toilets or running 
water, and the water that comes from spigots in 
the street is contaminated. 

* * * 

Eastover is a subsidiary of Duke Power Company, 
the country's sixth largest utility company and the 
nation's third 1 largest consumer of steam coal. 

Most of Duke's coal comes from non-union mines. 

A campaign by the UMWA and the striking Brook- 
side miners to encourage Duke stockholders to dump 
their stock has met with some success. The Ohio 
Public Employees Retirement System--one of Duke's 
largest investors with 250,000 shares of Duke stock 
and $24 million in bonds, has informed the company 
that it will purchase no more stock or bonds un- 
til the strike is settled and that they may dump 
their stock if the upcoming evictions are carried 
out. 
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Several other investors have warned Duke Power, 
that they will not buy any more Duke stock or 
bonds, and American Income Life Insurance Co. re- 
cently voted to dump $100,000 worth of bonds in sup- 
port of the Brookside miners. 

—30— 
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JUNTA TO RULE CHILE FOR FIVE YEARS- -"PERHAPS LONGER": 
UNDERGROUND CENTRAL LABOR UNION STAGES SPOT STRIKES 

SANTIAGO, Chile (PTS/LNS) --The Chilean regime has 
announced that Junta chief, Pinochet will be the"chief 
for the nation" for the next five years. In a formal 
statement, Pinochet proclaimed that the Junta will 
rule for at least another five years, "and perhaps 
longer." 

At the same time Pinochet declared that the state 
of emergency in Chile will continue for another un- 
specified period of time. The state of emergency 
has been used for the past 10 months to justify all 
repressive measures as well" as the bloodbath against 
all non-fascist forces immediately following the 
September 11 coup. 

Now the junta is ordering new repressive programs 
in the universities and high schools. "Political 
re-education" for all teachers and professors is 
being instituted, and the purging of university and 
high school students has begun. Already 40,000 stu- 
dents have been expelled from the educational insti- 
tutions in the country. 

In the midst of repression, however, over 150 
"spot strikes" have taken place at various individ- 
ual factories since the coup. According to a meet 
ing of ex-officials of the Chilean Central Labor 
Union (CUT) in Stockholm last week, these strikes 
are no longer just spontaneous, rather the underground 
CUT has found ways to organize these small-scale 
work stoppages. 

"Much of what we hear makes us hopeful and proud," 
explained Luis Figueroa, former chief of the CUT. 

"For example the 'spot strikes' which are carried 
out under the guns of the military are proof of the 
will to resist shown by Chilean workers in spite 
of threats of death, torture, and prison." 

-30- 

***************************************************** 

PORTUGUESE SOLDIERS SHOOT INTO GROUP OF 
MOZAMBICAN MINERS -- SEVEN KILLED 

LOURENCO MARQUES, Mozambique (LNS) --Seven Mo- 
zambican miners were killed and at least six injured 
when Portuguese troops fired point blank into a group 
as they were attempting to re-enter Mozambique from 
South Africa June 25. 

The miners were returning from gold mines in the 
Transvaal where South African police killed at least 
six miners protesting for higher pay earlier in June. 

Portuguese officials claimed that the miners were 
"a disorderly crowd" who refused to let their baggage 
be checked. 

More than 100,000 Mozambicans work in South African 
---CONTINUED ON THE INSIDE FRONT COVER 
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